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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Is it true that dissection is becoming a lost art 
amongst veterinary students? If so, we have one 
explanation of the very widely prevalent opinion 
that anatomy is not so well learned as it used to be. 
Our own observation certainly leads us to believe 
that, with the exception of a small percentage of 
really first-class students, our candidates for the 
Diploma are bad anatomists. It is very difficult to 
compare the students of to-day with those of twenty 
years ago, and to correctly estimate their respective 
merits or failings. We may, involuntarily, be 
prejudiced, or we may have raised our standard too 
high. In making a comparison of students now 
with those of twenty years ago, it is right to ex- 
pect a higher standard of proficiency—then only 
two sessions were spent at College; now three are 
requisite. Not only must we consider this extra 
time devoted to learning, but we must allow for 
the constant progress of other professions and the 
general advancement of knowledge. We have a 
right to expect a higher standard of proficiency 
in our members now than in those of twenty years 
ago. 

It is widely said, and by capable authorities, that 
this fine adjusture of comparisons is not necessary 
in estimating modern Veterinary anatomical know- 
ledge—that in fact the student of to-day is ab- 
solutely a worse anatomist than the man who 
studied when two sessions only were enforced. 
This is a serious matter, and must have serious con- 
sideration, A bad anatomist cannot be a good 
surgeon. <A good dissector is almost always a good 
operator, If there is any one branch of the studies 
taught at college of greater importance than another, 
it is Anatomy. 

It is the foundation of all surgical studies, and if 





unsound or defective entails a dangerous instability 
of the whole superstructure. | 

In the surgeries of our fathers it was almost as much 
a matter of course to find one or two good specimens 
of dissection, as it was in the parlours of our grand- 
mothers, to find specimens of needle-work. Our 
older members knew little about “the typical manus 
or pes,” but they were well up in the descriptive 
anatomy of the horse. 

What are the causes of this falling off? We fancy | 
the methods of teaching are somewhat to blame— 
that lectures with the assistance of diagrams have 
taken the place of demonstrations in the dissecting 





room. We fear the superior illustrations in our 
anatomical text books enable men to obtain an ex- | 
amination-knowledge of the subject with a facility 
that causes some of them to think the old method of | 
reading with the subject on the table too tedious. | 
Whateyer the teaching may be, we may be certain | 
it is affected by the examinations. Very few men | 
study anatomy or any other subject with the direct | 
object of mastering it—they study simply to pass | 
an examiuation, The result is that if the examt- | 


nations be badly arranged, or the examiners incom- , 





petent, the acquirements of the students fall short. 

The body corporate now requires its graduates to 
pass three examinations at certain intervals. Lach 
examination tests a different set of subjects. Class 
A are examined on bones and ligaments, consequently 
they learn nothing else. Class B are examined on 
the rest of anatomy, and have forgotten their bones 
and ligaments. Class C have no anatomy to worry 
them and consequently never read or dissect after 
the B examination. ‘The result is that less time is 
now devoted to anatomy in a three years course 
than used to be given to itin a two. This ill-judged 
arrangement of examinations is the chief cause of 
the admitted anatomical ignorance. The respoii- 
sible persons are the Council; but we must not 
blame them too severely—poor men, very few of 
them know anything at all about anatomy, or teach- 
ing, or examining, excepting those whose duty it is 
to teach or examine, and who are not likely to find 
much fault, 


Rabies seems to be still spreading in Ireland. 
For the last month the cases have averaged six a 
week, or about double the number of those returned 
in England. This is a serious matter, but the fact 
of their being returned is proof that the attention 
of the Irish Privy Council is directed to the subject. 
Rabies is a difficult disease to stamp out unless the 
owners of dogs are alive to the danger, and not 
ignorant of its symptoms. The muzzling of all 
dogs in the district for some months has frequently 
been followed by its suppression, and therefore has 
strong evidence in support of its value as a pre- 
ventive. We have always thought however, that 
the success accompanying this measure is in a large 
degree traceable to the attention drawn to the 
disease by the press at such times. The issue of a 
muzzling order by the authorities invariably leads 
to a chorus of complaints and a flood of correspon- 
dence by which the whole subject is brought 
prominently before the owners of dogs. ‘This tends 
to the detection of the disease in the earlier stages, 
and to the adoption of measures which prevent the 
affected dog escaping and biting other dogs. 

We hope that the Irish Press will take the subject 
up and impress upon its readers the importance of 
adopting means to stamp out the malady before it 
becomes so widespread as really to constitute a 


| public danger. 





In a note, last week, we quoted from The Globe 
a paragraph concerning a wounded hand, but were 
unable to definitely arrive at its exact significance, 
In our Correspondence Column will be found details 
of the operation which, had we known them before, 
would have enabled us to finish our comment. ‘The 
doubt was as to whether the surgeon was inexpert, 
or the wound one which presented special difficul- 
ties. There is now no doubt that the operation was 
one of great difficulty and delicacy. We thank our 
correspondent for his interesting and courtcovs 
letter. 
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ARTICLES AND CASES, 


HOVEN, DUE TO A THORACIC TUMOUR. 
sy D. Macerecor. M.R.C.V.S., Bedlington. 


On June 23rd, my assistant was called to see a 
cow with Hoven. , 

The history was—Cow, seven years’ old, pur- 
chased at a farm sale in May, up to which time 
she had always been healthy and a gvod milker. 
Since coming into present owner’s hands had shown 
a tendency to hoven after meals, which however, 
soon subsided. This attack had become serious, so 
we were sent for. ‘ Tapping” was at onee resorted 
to, a purgative given, and Carbonate of Ammonia 
prescribed three times a day. 

June 25th.—Swelling still takes place when the 
trochar is removed or if it becomes blocked. In- 
serted it again, giving immediate relief. 

June 26th.—Accumulation of gas in rumen con- 
tinues ; rumination suspended, but appetite good ; 
temperature normal, as it had been throughout. 

June 27th.—Passed a probang and found no ob- 
struction in esophagus; rumination still suspended. 

June 28th.—Suspecting that the obstruction must 
be more or less mechanical, and that it was located 
in the rumen, proposed Rumenotomy. The owner 
left the case entirely to us, so we operated, and 
were surprised to find the stomach perfectly healthy, 
the contents pultacious, and nothing to account for 
the obstruction to regurgitation, Passed a probang 
again, but found the gullet quite clear. 

June 29th & 30th.—Cow seemed alright so long 
as the gascous contents of the rumen were allowed 
to escape through the trochar or wound made for it, 
which we kept open for the purpose. 

July 1Ist.—The attendant informed us to day 
that the cow had, for the first time since being 
“tapped,” been chewing her cud. The wound into 
stomach is healing up and some swelling still takes 
place when the opening in wall of stomach shifts 
s0 as not to be in a line with wound through ab- 
dominal wall. 

Up to Jiily 12th, the cow continued better and 
worse—always eating when food was offered, but 
not ruminating. Food was confined to slops through- 
out the case, except when a little grass or a mere 
handful of hay was given with a hope that rumina- 
tion might take place. 

On the 13th, a positive opinion being formed 
that some structural obstruction existed and that 
recovery was not likely, the cow was destroyed. 

Post-mortem examination discovered an oblong 
tumour or cyst, weighing about 1}-Ibs. It was 
loosely attached superiorly to the medrastinum and 
posteriorly to the diaphragm, and rested on the 
wsophagus which it displaced to some extent. It 
is remarkable that this obstruction should prevent 
regurgitation, whilst it permitted deglutition and 
gave no indication of its existence to the passage 
ofa probang. The walls of the cyst were an inch 
in thickness and of a fibrous nature, It was filled 
with pus and yellow granular masses resembling 








tubercle—some floating and some adherent to the 
walls. All the other organs of the body were 
healthy. 

I feel that a very interesting part of this casé is 
wanting through my not having had a microscopical 
examination of the tumour to determine its nature. 
I quite intended to have forwarded it to Edinburgh 
so as to have settled its pathology, but decompo- 
sition and delay interfered. I think, however, 
the case is interesting and instructive from a diag- 
nostic point of view. As far as I know it is unique. 











HEREDITARY DISEASES. 
By A. 8S. D. Hrrencock, V.S. 


Having read the valuable speeches made by 
gentlemen at the North of England Veterinary 
Medical Society during the discussion of Mr. 
Stephenson’s Paper, and being impressed with the 
importance of recording facts, I beg to offer some 
observations derived from my own experience. 

Many years’ practice in the county of Suffolk, 
where a considerable amount of breeding takes 
place, has afforded me good opportunities for ob- 
servation. 

Laminitis, I think, should beincluded in the list 
of hereditary diseases. I knew a valuable horse, 
a prize-winner, and not beaten in his class till he 
was four years’ old, that left some prize-winning 
colts. When five years old he had laminitis from 
over-feeding, &c., and whilst lame served a few 
mares. The result was seven foals, all of which 
were more or less lame, One horse-foal amongst 
the seven had laminitis when he was a year old, 
without over-feeding. The structure of the hoof 
became altered, and he was killed before he reached 
three years old, being unable to walk. : 

Mallenders and Sallenders, 1 also consider are 
hereditary. 

Kickers and Jibbers ought to be very guardedly 
used for stud purposes, as these vices and the sort 
of temper leading to them are often transmitted 
from parent to offspring. 

I also remember in the county of Suffolk, a horse 
with only one testicle down, that was used for stud 
purposes during seven years but I only knew one 
of his sons that had a similar formation. This case 
showed a good illustration of defects being 'trans- 
mitted to the third generation, but not affecting 
the second. The case was as follows :—A gentle- 
man put a splendid mare to the first mentioned 
one-testicle-horse, and she bred four very fine colts 
in succession, and they were sold to different 
residents in the county for stud horses. All four 
were periect and natural in their testicles, but of 
the horse-colts got by them, more than half were 
like their grandsire, having only one testicle in the 
scrotum. 

There are many other conditions that although 
not always shown by the first generation will appear 
in the second or even third, and this may perhaps 
mislead us in thinking some diseases are not here- 
ditary when they really are. 
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I remember also, a horse that had a wen the size 
of a hen’s egg, upon his chest, and most of his foals 
were marked in the same way, 

Warts too, in my experience, are hereditary. 

I shall be pleased if you consider any part of 
these remarks of sufficient value for publication as 
they then may be of some assistance to the Com- 
mittee enquiring into the subject. 








AN ABDOMINAL DISORDER. , 
By W. W. 


A few weeks ago I was requested to see a mare 
supposed to be suffering from stoppage of the 
bowels. The history of the case is as follows :— 

An aged brown mare, bought of a travelling 
dealer some two or three months previous to falling 
sick. She was taken out to work, as usual, one 
Thursday, and after proceeding about a mile orso was 
taken with violent diarrhcea; and at each calling 
place, whilst the man in attendance called for orders, 
lay down in the shafts. 

On the Monday following, I was asked to see her. 
I found the pulse about normal, the temperature 
102-2, the breathing being very slightly accelerated ; 
mucous membranes were pale and ancemic. On 
examination per rectum I found the latter filled to 
its fullest extent, and the feeces rather hard. She 
refused food, and was extremely dull. I also dis- 
covered the mare to be pregnant, the attendant con- 
firming this by saying he had seen the foal kick. 
There was excessive borborygma or “internal 
rumbling,” and she would turn her head to her 
flank as if in pain for a minute or two at a time. 
There was not the slightest inclination to empty the 
rectum, which was always fully charged on every 
examination, 

‘lhe faeces were coated with mucous, and the oats 
were voided just as they entered the animal’s mouth. 
On examining the teeth I found them to be exceed- 
ingly sharp and ragged — which I at once remedied. 
She continued sometimes slightly better, at others 
worse, and at times the respiration would be so much 
accelerated that one might be suspicious of lung 
complaint; at other times quite normal. I treated 
her with tonics, stimulants and febrifuges, also a 
slight purge: and it was not till a fortnight had 
elapsed that she was able to resume work. 

The question naturally arises as to what ailed the 
mare. Was it asevere attack of indigestion, con- 
sequent upon derangement of the teeth, or worms, 
or the presence of intestinal concretion ? 

I look upon it as one of those unsatisfactory cases, 
where one searcely likes to venture a decided 
opinion, 








CHLOROFORMING HORSES. 
By J. Arxinson, F.R.C.V.S. 





_ The practical objections to the use of chloroform 
in operations upon the horse may be stated under 
three heads: 1st, the extra cost incurred, for which 








our clients are frequently not inclined to pay: 2nd, 
the risk of killing the horse: 3rd, the extra time 
spent on the operation by administering the anzs- 
thetic, and by often having to wait till consciousness 
returns before being able to permit the horse to rise 
from his bed. 

As to the first objection, I may say methylated 
chloroform only costs 2s. per lb. or about 6d. for a 
short operation. Of course there is the extra labour 
of administering it and the capital cost of apparatus, 
but everything considered I believe we can well 
afford to use chloroform for any operation if paid 
five shillings extra. 

The second objection—risk of life—may be almost 
put aside as non-existent in the case of horses. 
There are doubtless afew rare cases in which such 
disease of heart or lungs exists as may render its 
administration dangerous. They are few, and 
certainly do not amount to one per cent. ‘The horse 
stands chloroform wonderfully well, and all the 
danger I have noticed is not from cessation of the 
heart’s action but from failure of respiration. 1 do 
not consider the pulse any indication of danger, l 
devote my attention only to the respiratory move- 
ments. The horse does not breathe through his 
mouth, and therefore we need not trouble ourselves 
about the tongue falling back and threatening 
suffocation. To kill a horse, wilfully and intentionally, 
by chloroform, requires from a half to one hour. In 
an ordinary operation not exceeding twenty minutes 
the danger is of the slightest. The method of ad- 
ministration has a great deal to do with the danger. 
We do not wish to, if I may use the term, super- 
saturate the system with chloroform. We should 
aim at a rapid effect, not a prolonged one. If you 
give chloroform slowly, admitting with it a large 
proportion of air, anesthesia is induced slowly, but 
the animal remains under its influence for a long 
time. On the other hand if the drug is pressed at 
first and little air admitted, its action is rapid and 
more temporary. The nearest approaches to danger 
I have seen have always been when great care and 
deliberation were adopted, with a free admission of 
air. The most rapid and at the same time most 
evanescent effects have been obtained by pressing 
the drug at once and limiting the supply of air 
passing into the nose with it. 

The objection that chloroform entails waste of 
time over an operation is seldom true. Four or five 
minutes is the usual time occupied in producing 
insensibility to pain, and is nearly always more 
than saved by the absence of all movement and 
struggling during the operation. 

The advantages of using an anesthetic are many— 
the pain and suffering of the animal are completely 
removed, there is less danger to the operator by 
movement of the limbs, there is the very best 
opportuntity of doing your surgical work in a clean, 
neat and effective manner. Some major operations 
of great delicacy which without it were almost im- 
possible are now quite practicable, if not easy. 

I have tried many different appliances and methods 
for the production of anwsthesia. I find no drug 
equal to chloroform, and no appliance so safe, siraple 
and convenient as Carlisle’s Muzzle, a drawing of 
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which is in your advertising column, so I need not 
waste space in describing it. 





Nore By Eprror. 

Mr. Atkinson’s summary dismissal of the descrip- 
tion of Carlisle’s Chloroform Muzzle seems to imply 
that all our readers are well acquainted with it. 
We hope they are, but for those who are not we add 
a few lines, as our experience of it quite bears out 
Mr. Atkinson’s opinion, and we have no doubt that 
if it were more widely known, very few painful 
operations would be performed without it. It con- 
sists of a leather head-collar, blinders and muzzle 
connected by straps and buckles. The head-collar, 
with blinders, is put on the horse in the usual way, 
instead of a bridle, and for greater security may have 
xn ordinary halter placed over it. Then the horse 
is cast, and when placed on the bed, the muzzle is 
pushed over the nose and connected with the head- 
colar, In the annexed cut, which we appropriate 
from the advertisement on page 8, 
a moveable lid will be noticed at 
the lower part ; this is opened, and 
a perforated zine tray enclosing a 
sponge extracted. On to the flat 
surface of the sponge from 1} to 2 
ounces of chloroform are poured, 
the tray replaced, and the lid 
closed. The usual struggle takes 
place but in a few minutes the 
horse is quiet and _ insensible. 
Should consciousness return, the 
tray is withdrawn again, an ounce 
more chloroform poured into it and 
the operation is hardly interfered 
with. So safe and certain is the 
action of this muzzle that it 
may be entrusted to an unskilled 
assistant. 

The apparatus is made of first 
class leather, the workmanship is 
very good, and our only wonder is 
- how the makers can sell it for 28/- 
We unhesitatingly recommend it to our readers, and 
Leg to suggest itas a most admirable Xmas gift to 
anyone who wishes to present a veterinary friend 
with a really useful souvenir. 





— —— 








CENTRAL VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY, 





A meeting of this Society took place at the First 
Avenue Hotel, on Thursday evening, the 6th Decem- 
her, The President, Mr. A. Broad, occupied the 
chair, Mr. S, Villar, the Honorary Secretary, read 
« portion of the minutes. It was then moved by 
Mr. W. J. Mulvey, seconded by Mr. Simpson, that 
the remainder be taken as read. The motion was 
adopted, The Secretary then proceeded to read 
the correspondence. The first he said was an an- 
nouncement of the death of one of the Fellows of 
the Society, Professor Tuson. He was for many 
years an honorary fellow of the Society, and at all 





times took a keen interest in the weliare of their | 





institution. When he (the Secretary) saw Mr. 
Tuson last, he was good enough to promise to bring 
a paper before the Society at an early date. 

Mr. W. Wraca.—I beg to move that a vote of 
condolence be sent to Mrs. Tuson. 

Mr, W. J. Mutvey seconded the resolution, 
which was agreed to unanimously. 

Tue Secretary then read letters from Professor 
Walley and Mr. Edgar, sending apologies for their 
absence. ‘Two letters from Mr, Hurndall, of Black- 
heath, were next read by the Secretary. The first 
asked whether it was necessary to give notice of a 
question he wished to put to the meeting. 

Tue Secretary said he had replied, forwarding 
a copy of the rules. 

Mr. Hurnpatt replied on December dth, thank- 
ing him for the rules, and stating that ‘according to 
rule 37 the question would not be allowed, con- 
sequently he would not press the point. 

Tue Cuatrman.—The next business is the election 
of Mr. W. S. Reid and Mr, Fitz-William Wright as 
Fellows of the Society. 

A ballot was taken, whereupon the Chairman 
declared that Mr. Reid and Mr. Wright had been 
elected unanimously. 

Tue Secretary stated that four gentlemen, viz., 
Mr. H. Springett, of Sydenham ; Mr. F. W. Kendall, 
Hitchin; Mr. W. Lewis, Barnet; and Mr. S. M. 
Wilson, St. John’s Wood; had been nominated for 
membership of the Society. 

Tue CmarrMan next informed the meeting that 
Mr. Wragg had a morbid specimen he wished to 
introduce to the notice of the company. 

Mr. Wracc.—I had a little bitch suffering from 
mammary tumour, My assistant held a post-mortem 
examination on her and found this tumour. . 

Unfortunately I broke the calculus while ex- 
amining it. 

Proressor Axe, to whom the specimen was 
handed, pronounced it to be the uterus and the 
bladder. 

Tue Crarrman.—-I will now call upon Mr. Cox 
to read his paper. 





SOUND OR UNSOUND ? 
By J. Roatre Cox, F.R.C.V.S. 


Me. Presipent anD GENTLEMEN :— 

This short paper which I am permitted to read to 
you, is but a faggot of facts loosely put together, 
but there is sufficient matter in it for reflecting 
purpose, and light enough to show the way'to a 
friendly discussion. Sound or Unsound ? that is the 
question : and thinking experience of many years in 
association with our common calling might be 
utilized in the enquiry, we have asked ourselves 
the question, have employed ourselves in the ex- 
amination of a fitting case, and if not too tedious, 
encroaching too much on your time and patience. 
would invite you to go over this examination with 
us whilst trotting out our subject—the Veterinary 
Profession. Its age—is barely a hundred years, and 


/prior to its birth, the doctoring of animals, and 


of horses in particular, was chiefly in the hands of 
the empiric and self-taught, whose practice, more or 
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less barbarous, was little calculated to lighten the 
loss which unrelieved disease and injury were en- 
tailing on the nation. : 

With us, the birth of the profession, in the train- 
ing of its practitioners, was contemporary with the 
foundation of the Royal Veterinary College in 
London, or rather outside London, for we may 
picture to ourselves Old Pancras as “in verdure 
clad,’—then a peaceful grazing ground. We 
might indeed, on thinking of the olden time, quote 
not inaptly—‘* The passionate shepherd to his love.” 


“Come, live with me and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasure prove, 

That hills and valleys, dale, and field, 
Woods, and steepy mountains, yield.” 


But “on a changé tout cela,’ and, with the march 
of intellect, poetry has ceded place to bricks and 
mortar. Still stands the Veterinary College where 
St. Bel and Coleman first began the work destined 
to bear good fruit; and in the history of the pro- 
fession from earlier time such other men as Moor- 
croft, Field, Youatt and Blaine, Sewell and Morton, 
Percival, Dick, Varnell, and that lecturer unsur- 
passed—Charles Spooner, are amongst the honoured 
names which live in memory. Others there are 
still living who have served the cause and helped it 
upward, 

During this brief chronicle touching its age and 
pedigree, it will be noticed that our subject has 
already been trotting before us at steady pace uphill, 
not halting; but it is said that later on, and nearing 
present time, the course had turned and shown our 
subject, in its pace down hill, failing and crippled. 
If it be found, as we examine on, our subject really 
had been going well up rising ground and now comes 
lamely down, for chance of remedy, we might see 
cause, 

What of its food and natural support, 

How of its training and its after test ; 

Has it been overridden and ill-used ? 

Its food—certes in its earlier days 

The food was ample, for lack of science 

Ilygiene ignored, and gross mismanagement 

Ilad yielded much disease. 

Cases were varied and of every day, 

And gave to each, long labour and good gain ; 

Great progress was the notable record, 

Disease was studied well, and men bestowed 

All energy to that, and that alone: 

Hence their success and favour in the cause. 

For long the trial was on rising ground 

And still our subject, our profession, showed 

No sign of falter, but sad time arrived __[turned, 

And hard to say perhaps when the course had 

Lut turn it did, and our profession stumbled. 

Science no doubt induced successful men 

To study causes, and how best prevent, 

And with a will less wordly-wise than grand, 

Set hard to work in sowing wide their facts, 

And killed the goose in stamping out disease ; 

All which pursuit most noble in itself 

Most patriotic, christian-like, and right, 

Threw to the dogs the life-preserving food 

Which our profession needed. 
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Present age now sees how poor the market 
Where they drove their pigs—many pigs were lost. 
There was a picture once which much amused 
And reproduced in ‘ Punch.’ 
It represented how a herd of swine 
Was helter-skelter bustled down a steep, 
And all were drowned. 
A countryman, an amateur of pork, 
Gazed on this picture and wondering, asked 
A friendly neighbour, parson as it chanced, 
‘Who paid for they drowned pigs ?” 
We too may ask ‘Who paid for our drowned pigs ? 
A grateful nation might have lent a hand 
The State have made some grant; but net as yet 
Has any help, or scarcely recognition come, 
And now for want of food our case becomes 
Weaker and weaker, as hard pressed down hill. 
So much for food; and how about support. 
The public felt and much deplored its loss, 
And when good help appeared, with open hand 
Paid freely—but the times have sadly changed, 
The farmer once could well-afford to pay, 
Now he has fewer cases and less means ; 
And so with most, once liberal as rich 
The times have changed—and so has our support. 
Say, is there food, is there support enough ? 
Time was wher our profession carried well 
All weight imposed, and amply was repaid. 
But not so now, we ask it now to bear 
Three times the weight, and with a third the food, 
Why then the wonder that it goes down hill, 
Crippled and weakened by its heavy load. 
How of its training, and its after test ? 
Go back some score of years, judge even ten, 
And whilst all else around was making head, 
Have we in earnest force moved with the time ? 
Has education gained as much on us 
As on the many kindred to ourselves ? 
We train a horse to meet a certain trial, 
That trial guages for the coming race ; 
The great event with us, our public form, 
And if the trial mislead, miscount the weights, 
The training too, inadequately pressed, 
’Tis hard upon the one who has to try 
A life-long race, and overweighted lose. 
We have a Council, let us look to it. 
All is well done in coping with events, ’ 
And who shall say that it has ever strained 
At airy phantoms of a tiny gnat, 
Or swallowed camels that might take our cause 
years to digest. 
It should support the interests of all ; 
First, the profession, other interests too, 
he trainer and the trained, but most the last, 
For these are young and need protecting help: 
They should, on entering a life career, 
Be well advised, and candidly forewarned 
That of the many, only few can hope 
To gain a place so many now compete. 
The trial prize, the mere diploma grant 
May but mislead, and cruel when it does : 
Tis easier and pleasanter to give, 
But sometimes kinder the refusal far : 
Saving of money, disappointment, time. 
lt is not kind, it is not even lust 
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‘l'o hold out promise of too easy trial ; 
It looks inviting, bids the many try, 
And floods the stream already over-full 
Till by and bye, and not so far ahead 
Will come a ballot, who shall sink or swim. 
Well, in the training and the trial too 
Our subject at the first went well up hill, 
he course then turned and on declining ground 
We see it limping, signs of breaking down. 
Ilas it been o’erridden and illused ? 
And here indictment falls upon ourselves. 
We say it has—and competition keen 
ls working hard its ruin and disgrace, 
May be not got of greed, perchance of need 
lor in the numbers all must strive to live [live. 
And would, that ‘sans reproche’ all strove to 
We talk of ‘ status,’ status has been our craze, 
Ifave sought to claim what we have failed to earn, 
Ilave been indignant, querulous forsooth, 
{secause not priced, as we would price ourselves 
Ilave thought the medical profession is 
Secming unfriendly, slow to faternize. 
‘ Look here, upon this picture, and on this 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers ’ 
And need we wonder. 
See our profession mixed with counter trade, 
Not all preserve its practice unalloyed, 
This is-too much the custom now-a-day 
Dabbling in dealing-—always risky work, 
And holds our troubled calling questionable. 
All this were better left in dealers’ hands 
These are in their vocation mostly just 
As other folk—and would the more respect 
Us, in our line, if our’s usurped not theirs, 
And has it come to this, we stoop so low 
That common fairness, etiquette and pride 
Are all foresworn, no love of neighbour left. 
‘The papers now teem with advertisements 
Which cannot fail proclaim our shame abroad, 
‘Powders and cow-drinks down again in price’ 
That sounds professional—should make us proud ! 
Such things as done, and done too every day 
Should send a blush, if blushing force were left 
‘lo such a thick impenetrable skin : 
‘lo overreach, to undercharge, to cheat, 
ilch his good name, and do his neighbour wrong 
Are sorry paving stones to bridge the way 
‘lo honour and respect. 
ut worse than these, sending from house to house 
In shoals, from F”’s and M’s, R.C.V.S. 
Thousands of circulars, soliciting — 
So unprofessional, and vulgar too — 
The plain and illustrated, all are sent 
Some—loud illuminated puffs of self— 
Some, mean and meagre missives, in coarse type, 
Besmirched with horses, prancing and in trot ; 
With cows’ and sheep’s heads, heads of dogs and 
ven osteology and horse shoes. | Devils 
Thus, have we seen our case progress up hill 
And going sound, and since come shambling down 
And all who look and listen may discern ' 
The jade is foundered—ridden for a fall. 
Mi. Presipent anp GexntinemeN— 
We have no secrets in professional matters, we 
have asked ourselves the question; have employed 





ourselves in the examination of a case, and now sub- 
mit to {you the copy of our certificate: ‘That we 
have examined the condition of the Veterinary 
Profession, and find it is unsound.’ 


We do not propose to offer opinion on the question 
of treatment, or the chance of cure, but if we are 
not alone in our verdict, and there be any disposed 
to try their skill, may we suggest a consultation, 
far and wide, of all good men and true, “ Willing 
to save a life.” 


At its conclusion— 


Tue Cuarrman.—I think Mr. Cox has drawn our 
attention most ably to matters worthy of our con- 
sideration. No less a question than the state of 
our Profession. We shall be glad to hear any 
gentleman who can corroborate his view, or sug- 
gest any means of dealing with the matter. Our 
attention has been called to the state of professional 
etiquette to horse dealing and advertising. He also 
very sensibly draws our attention to the keen com- 
petition going on, and suggests whether it shall 
be allowed to deteriorate the profession, or whether 
we shall stand against it. It is a paper worthy of 
serious consideration and discussion. (Hear! hear!) 


Mr. W. Huntine said :—Mr. President and Gentle- 
man, my position in the room, or advancing years, 
or both, have impaired my hearing, and I was not 
quite sure whether our friend, Professor Cox, was 
reading us a prose essay or an epic. (Laughter.) 
At any rate it was blank verse. 

Generally it was poetical, and you will all allow it 
was pessimistic in the last degree. I am surprised 
that a man like Mr. Cox should take such a_pes- 
simistic view of everything. Everything is blank 
or dull and we are all going wrong. ‘There is too 
much of the Radical spirit abroad. Now I am not 
a pessimist, I am an optimist. I think we are doing 
remarkably well. We have heard of this before. 
We know there were always giants in by-gone days 
and people are always dwarflings in their own times, 
and coming up still smaller men. Not a bit of it. 
The simple fact is as we begin to get comfortable 
we do not like work half so well. So many are 
growing up around us running away with our cus- 
tom. Then we say, “Good gracious! What are 
the public coming to? A man sneaks in, not because 
he isas good a man as me, but because he did it 
cheaper.” Youget wrong about the cheapness. Things 
in this world vary. Gold varies. When you can,buy 
more food for a sovereign, depend upon it you may 
buy more veterinary matter. Now-a-days things 
are cheaper than they used to be. Professor Cox 
cannot earn £20 now as easily as he did in his 
younger days—-not that he has yet passed his 
prime. Let us take a wider view of the profession 
and see how we staud— 

Scientifically; surely you won’t say that we are 
worse than we were. No, we are infinitely better, 
we are more scientific individually. Our profession 
has advanced. Did you ever hear of any real 
scientific men twenty years ago? There are plenty 
now. If you go to the Army, or to our schools, 
you will find men capable of undertaking an original 
piece of scientific research, and carrying it through 
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as no man can remember being done in the previous 
history of our profession. Looking round the table, 
I see Professor Axe. In the Scotch College there 
is Professor Mc Fadyean; in the Army is our friend 
Mr. Raymond, and Mr, F. Smith at Aldershot ; on 
the other side of the world is Mr. Nunn; and I 
defy you to find better men even in the medical 
world. Excluding one or two who have made 
great reputations in the medical profession, we have 
half-a-dozen men equal in every respect to their 
next half-dozen. As to practice, we have better 
practitioners than we ever had before. We under- 
stand now that if you give nature a chance there is 
a better prospect of an animal getting right. It is 
not the practice now to shove a lot of stuff, of which 
we know nothing, into a body of which we know 
less. Rational treatment is the rule, and if we do 
not do much good we do not do so much harm. 
Modesty compels me to refrain from saying much 
about literature, (laughter) but I must say we are 
advancing from a literary point of view. (Hear! 
hear!) 1am not speaking of periodical literature, 
but books. Take Professor Mc Fadyean, he is a 
first-class writer. The contributions of Williams, 
Smith, Nunn, Raymond, and Fleming are all good, 
and I doubt much whether we had better in the 
days of the giants. I allow that Percival was a 
good man, but where are the others? (Laughter.) 
As to our social position, may we not claim some 
advance ? As the School Board continues to do 
its work and cultivate the intelligence of this coun- 
try, 1 hope the time will come when the social status 
of a man will not be judged by the state of his 
balance at the Bank, but by the balance in his head. 
lf we take the social position to-day, the advance 
shows that the profession is not an “ over-ridden 
jade” yet. We have men of high rank in the 
profession, and C,B’s, Knights, and J.P.’s are be- 
coming quite common. No end of titled men may 
be counted in our profession—and good men too. 
My belief is that no man thinks he is worse than 
his father or grandfather, and when I hear a man 
say so I will believe that some of the members are 
depreciating. Again, I reckon that middle-aged 
men observe their cases quite as closely as the 
practitioners who have gone before. We take a 
much more logical view of the symptoms, are less 
led away by symptoms only accidental in the case. 
When considering the question of Contagious Diseases 
our forefathers were wont to say there was a change 
of atmosphere the other day, no doubt the disease 
is due to that. Another one would come into the 
stable and see manure about. Immediately he con- 
cludes that it is due to the dirt, while another man 
says it is the overwork. In every single instance 
they come to a different conclusion, At present 
tme we go a little further and say that thesé 
diseases occur under all sorts of circumstances, but 
we do not overlook contagion. Even compared 
with our sister-profession we do our observation 
well. Not very long since the sister-profession 
discovered that Scarlet Fever came from cows. It 


is & feather in our cap to know that one of our 
profession pointed out at the same time, or soon 
afterwards, that these observations were wrong. 





Professor Axe pointed out that there was a possi- 
bility, and a very great probability of the infection 
coming from human species. I mention this in- 
stance as one which occurs to me most readily as 
showing where the veterinary profession observed 
more cutely, and concluded more correctly than our 
noble sister-profession. Our teaching is better than 
ever it was. Most of us can remember when it 
amounted to this: “Believe what I say and you 
can’t go wrong. Beyond what I tell you there is 
nothing more to learn.” Now they say: We know 
a little, but there is a tremendous lot more to learn, 
and you must find that out for yourself. Now as to 
horse dealing. Why is horse dealing any worse 
than house dealing? The noble animal has cer- 
tainly a lot of queer individuals around it. (Laugh- 
ter.) But the pigeon is worse off. A pigeon-flyer 
is often about the biggest scoundrel un-hung. 
(Laughter). There is no disgrace attached to men 
who engage in horse-racing, and that is far more 
villainous proceeding than horse dealing. (Laugh- 
ter.) It depends upon the way the dealing is done. 
If you buy a horse, knowing it to be wrong, for 
£20, and sell it for £150, that would be wrong. 
But if you buy an actual good one for £20, and are 
fortunate to get £150 for it, you have done per- 
fectly right and there is nothing derogatory in it. 
No man should deal except he knows what he is 
handling, and if you are not a good-enough judge, let 
them alone. 

We claim a lot.—I think that was one of the 
stanzas Professor Cox read out to us.-—We claim a 
lot but have not done much, or words to that effect. 
Of course they were put more poetically than that. 
It may be true, but I have not heard men make 
very great claims. We claim to be professional 
men——-so we are. We claim to be scientific men. 
Are we not? We claim to be honest. Are we not 
an honest body of men? ‘To be progressive, and 
have we not shewn that we are progressive ? 

Etiquette was mentioned. I will not say muck 
about professional etiquette, because it is a thing I 
don’t understand. It isa weakness of mine that I 
don’t understand what is meant by this term. ‘To 
my way of thinking, a breach of etiquette is a 
fracture of some law made by the man who has 
got a position, by a man who has no position, 
which ends in one man getting another man’s cus- 
tom. It is a series of unwritten laws compiled 
by the man who has got the horse by the head to 
prevent the other man getting hold of his tail. 
(Laughter.) Professional etiquette, I consider, is 
to treat a man in the way you would have him treat 
you. When you get to anything more specific than 
that, you are pretty sure to go wrong. ‘There isa 
gentleman on the other side of the table who re- 
marked on a certain occasion “ He was not punished 
for the offence but for being found out.” If we are 
going to punish a man for a fracture of the laws 
of professional etiquette only for being found out 
I won’t comment upon it. (Applause.) 

Tue Cuatrman then asked whether any other 
gentlemen wished to make a few remarks: and 
there being no response, said: I think Mr. Cox is 
quite right to call our attention to the existing 
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difficulties in connection with our profession. We 
still have the old stigmatised advertisement. We 
also agree as to the want of professional etiquette, 
nnd as to the questionable conduct of the man called 
in to advise, taking the case out of the hands of his 
colleague who has charge of it. I did not think Mr. 
I{unting was going to finish up with that laudable 
quotation that “ we should do to others as we would 
they should do unto us.” It was in my mind as re- 
presenting what professional etiquette should be. It 
covers a great deal, and if we base our conduct on 
that, little else will be desired. 

Mr. Cox in reply said: I have gained my point, 
and I shall go home shaking hands with myself, 
fecling that in some slight way I have done my 
duty. Iamonly too pleased that our friend Mr. 
Ifunting, who is so excellent an incendiary, should 
lave set ablaze my little bundle of faggots. Iam 
pleased that our friend and “ weekly provider” has 
viven you a treat. Had I taken an optimist view of 
the matter, I should have been so much in accordance 
with the views of our friend that he would have 
yiven you his views on the contrary side. It is al- 
ways a great pleasure to listen to our friend Mr, 
Ilunting ; he is always good natured and so happily 
constituted, that no matter which side of a question 
le taken up he is equally happy (Laughter). There 
is little for me to attempt to controvert or reply to. 
lf there are defects, we ought not to be blind to 
them. If 1 have over-estimated the facts, according 
tv some, I am pleased to find that I am not altogether 
one in that feeling. I hope not any one of you will 
encounter the things I have referred to. Wishing that 
iy paper had been more worthy of your acceptance, 
1 thank you for your courtesy in listening (Applause). 

Mr. Wraae proposed a vote of thanks to Mr, 
Cox for his excellent paper. 

Mr. Suearure seconded the resolution, which 
was carried unanimously, 

Tne CrarrMan announced that at the next meet- 
ing Professor Axe would read a paper on ‘Trache- 
otomy. Ile also remarked that a special meeting 
would be held next month, to consider the question 
of arrears of subscriptions, and whether or not gen- 
tlemen in arrears should be struck off the list, in 
accordance with rule 12, 

Mr. Raymonp moved a vote of thanks to Mr, 
Wragg for having brought such an_ interesting 
specimen, 

Mr. Samson seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously, 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman closed the 
proceedings, 


GOVERNMENT 
VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES IN ANIMALS. 
Reported in Great Britain and Treland in the week 
ending December Sth, 1888, 

Pleuro-Pneumonia.—-In Great Britain 6 fresh out- 
breaks of this disease were reported, 4 of them in 
the counties of Kent, Lancaster, Somerset and 








York (W.R.) in England, and 2 in the counties of 
Edinburgh and Lanark in Scotland. The number 
of cattle attacked with the disease was 21, of which 
18 were in England and 8 in Scotland; and the 
number of healthy cattle slaughtered because they 
had been in contact with the diseased was 90, or 76 
in England and 14 in Scotland. In Ireland 3 out- 
breaks were reported in the South Dublin Union in 
which 3 cattle were attacked. In the North Dublin 
Union 4 healthy cattle were slaughtered because 
they had been exposed to infection, and 6 were 
slaughtered in the South Dublin Union for the same 
reason, 


Anthrax.-—In England 2 outbreaks of this disease 
were reported in Northumberland and Stafford. 
Three animals were attacked, all of which died. In 
Scotland 1 outbreak occurred in Renfrewshire, in 
which 2 animals were attacked and died. No fresh 
cases of this disease were reported in Ireland during 
the week. 


Swine-Fever.—In Great Britain 97 fresh outbreaks 
of this disease were reported during the week, 95 of 
these were in England, 1 in Wales, and 3 in Scot- 
land. The number of swine attacked was 666, of 
which 258 were slaughtered, 305 died, 66 recovered 
and 591 diseased swine remained alive at the end of 
the week. In Ireland 4 outbreaks were reported, 2 
in Tipperary, 1 in Waterford, and 1 in Wicklow, 6 
swine were attacked, only 1 of which was killed. 


Glanders and Farcy.—Of glanders 7 fresh out- 
breaks were reported in the week, 1 in Essex, 2 in 
Lincoln (Westeven), 1 in Surrey, and 3 in the 
Metropolis ; 21 horses were attacked, 1 in Essex. 7 
in Lincoln (Westeven), 1 in Surrey, 10 in the 
Metropolis, and 2 in Lanarkshire. There were 6 
fresh outbreaks of farcy in the week and 9 horses 
attacked, all within the Metropolis. No cases of 
either glanders or farcy were reported in Ireland 
during the week. 


Rabies.—In England 1 case of this disease in a 
dog was reported in Middlesex. In Ireland 7 cases 
were reported, 4 in dogs in the counties of Down, 
Monaghan, Cork, and Waterford; the other 3 cases 
were in cattle, 2 of them in Monaghan and 1 in 
Longford. 








EXTRACTS. 


THE VETERINARY SURGEON IN THE 
U.S. ARMY. 





We have before us The American Veterinary 
Review for December, 1888, Edited by Professor A. 
Liautard, M.D. It contains an article by ‘ Fear- 
naught’ on the Veterinary Surgeon in the United 
States Army which we read with astonishment. We 
wondered if it could be true; ifit were not the pro- 
duction of a disappointed and irritated man who had 
left the service under some misunderstanding. We 
turned to the title page to see if we had not misread 
the date and had got hold of an ancient periodical 
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of half a century ago. But no, there is no mistake— | read and write fairly well; he is simply a soldier, 
the magazine is the last current number, the author | and this term has a very significant meaning when 
commences by promising to “confine himself strictly | uttered by an officer, for remember an officer is not 
to facts,” and the Editor is not a likely man to per- | a soldier, he is an officer, All men, even veterinary 
mit his pages to be used to the detriment of his | surgeons, must have associates ; it is human nature ; 
country’s institutions. We can only therefore con- | and stationed at a military post, the veterinarian 
clude that the American cavalry is in a bad state | being tabooed from the society of the officers, seeks 
and that the army veterinary department of the | the Commissary Sergeant, who issues the rations 
Great Republic has yet to be formed. Surely | to the trooper, and whose ideas and aspirations can 
such a description cannot much longer be allowed to| never soar above beans and hard bread ; or the 
remain true of any civilized community. If the | Quartermaster Sergeant, who keeps tally of the 
cynical saying of the French philosopher have any | pick-axes and shovels,’and whose aim in life is to 
truth in it, “that we derive a certain amount of| get ahead one pick-axe, and cheat the Government 
comfort from the misfortune of our friends,” our| mule out of his just due in the shape of forage. In 
own army veterinary surgeons will thank us for| this position, and with these associates, is it any 
adding to their happiness at the approaching festive | wonder that the veterinary surgeon in the army is 
season. ‘The article runs thus :— saluted by every drunken soldier he may mect, 
* IT make this effort to place the matter in its true | with the familiar abreviation of “ Hello, Doc.” You 
light before the readers of the Verrrtnary Review | may remark, he can at least engage himself at his 
(confining myself strictly to facts) with a hope| professional duties. Professional duties indeed! 
that it may be the means of deterring some young|he has none; the troop-farrier—over whom the 
graduate from committing professional suicide, and | veterinary surgeon has no more control than the 
at the same time increase the probabilities of re- | president of the Lime Kiln Club has over the In- 
form, so much needed by the army veterinarian, terior Department—attends to that; if an animal 
The veterinary surgeon who desires to enter the | becomes ill in the troop he is dosed by the farrier 
army of the United States in his professional ca- | with—well, anything will do that comes handy, 
pacity makes application by letter to the Honorable | and if the animal recovers, well and good. If he 
Secretary of War, at Washington, and if a vacancy | is about to die the veterinary surgeon is sent for, 
exists, and it generally does exist, in any of the| and is then expected to perform a miracle; then 
ten regiments of cavalry constituting the mounted | comes the troop blacksmith—and this individual 
branch of the service, the applicant, providing he | lords it over the veterinarian in the army, for were 
be a graduate of any college, is appointed instanter.| he to interfere with the traditions of the troop 
There are fourteen veterinary surgeons in the United | shoeing-shop, or offer any suggestions without first 
States Army, and these are distributed among the | requesting permission from the troop commander, 
ten regiments already mentioned, the Seventh, he would be ordered out of the said shop forthwith. 
Kighth, Ninth and Tenth (the regiments are |The troop commander relies solely on the farrier 
designated numerically) receiving two, while the | and horse shoer, and treats the daily visits of the 
others receive but one; this inconsistency on the | veterinary surgeon as a piece of impertinence. The 
part of the Congress is one of the mysteries of the | drugs used in veterinary medicine in the United 
service. Should the applicant be appointed to any | States army, are placed in the hands of the farricrs, 
commands from First to Sixth, inclusive, he re-|who keep them under lock and key, except the 
ceives one hundred dollars per month and quarters | alcohol and ether, which he dispenses to his friends, 
—quarters mean house room, light, and fuel—as|and should the veterinary surgeon be called to 
compensation, but should he be appointed to any of | treat a very urgent case, he has to hunt up the 
the others, he receives but seventy-five dollars per | individual farrier to whose troop the animal belongs, 
month, it being understood that he enters as junior | in order that he may gain access to the drug that 
surgeon, the senior receiving one hundred dollars ; | he requires. 
the duties consist of visiting the stables, generally| The surgical instruments are in the custody of 
once a day, and treating any animal that may be | the quartermaster sergeant, already referred to, 
brought to his notice as requiring his services, but | who loans them out to the veterinary surgeons, who 
this latter seldom happens for reasons that will soon | must return them the following day, or an explana- 
be apparent. What rank does the veterinary sur- | tion is in order; these instruments are generally in 
geon in the United States army occupy? The army | filthy condition and half rusted, and no sane man 
regulations, the book by which all army people would for a moment entertain the idea of perform- 
swear, says he shall hold the rank, and receive the ‘ing the simplest operation with them. The only 
pay and allowances of a Sergeant Major. ‘The next alternative left is to use your own case—-if you can 
question in order is, what is a Sergeant Major? A_| afford to purchase one out of your small salary. 
Sergeant Majorship is the highest rank that any | When horses are about to be condemned for being 
enlisted man can hold in the Army of the United | unfit for service, a person would naturally suppose 
States, and this rank is only three removes from a ‘that in such a case surely the veterinary surgeon 
private soldier. The Sergeant Major is selected | would be consulted. Not at all; he is never 
wad appointed by the commanding officer of the | thought of. The first he knows of it is communi- 
regiment, and he can be relieved and reduced at his | cated by the farrier, or overhearing the conversa- 
will. It requires no especial training to fill the | tion among the troopers. In the same manner when 
rank of Sergeant Major; all that is necessary is to , animals are purchased for remounts, the veterinary 
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surgeon is totally ignored, and, as a consequence, 
the class of horses furnished our cavalry are a dis- 
evrace, ‘The majority of them possess not a single 
point of a saddle-animal, and are more fitted for the 
plough or garbage cart. 


I will recite here a few of the indignities heaped 
upon the veterinary surgeon, who seems to be a 
shining mark for all who wish to shoot. One I 
have in mind was compelled to wear a soldier’s 
uniform by the commanding officer, and turn out on 
inspections with a sabre hanging from a belt, al- 
though he is a citizen. Recently, while on the 
march, the veterinary surgeon had his tent taken 
from him for the use of the two sons of an officer, 
because, forsooth, the officer found it too hot for 
three in his; the veterinary surgeon was not con- 
sulted at all, and the first he knew of it was on 
finding his tent had vanished. He made a respect- 
ful remonstrance to the officer in command, but was 
told to “shut up.” 


The veterinary surgeon is the footman, or 
‘“doughboy,’’ as the troopers call an infantryman, of 
cach cavalry regiment. He is not allowed a mount 
nor forage for one, and has to depend on the good 
nature of a troop commander for transportation, 
or else ride wit a mule driver on the jockey-box 
of an army wagon. 

It will be remarked: Cannot this state of affairs 
he easily remedied ? It certainly cannot so long as 
the members of the profession vemain dormant and 
permit graduates to debase themselves by entering 
this service, where there is no veterinary organiza- 
tion whatever, no incentive to study, no practice 
(the farrier takes care of that), nothing to look 
forward to in the shape of promotion; the only 
object being to kill time and wait for to-morrow. 
But, you will say, can’t he leave? Ie certainly can 
and docs, which is why there is always a vacancy 
for some unsophisticated youngster. There are 
only two old men that J am aware of in the service, 
honorable gentlemen, who, though non-graduates, 
still fill the position with credit, but then, they 
joined the army in the long ago as soldiers, and 
from stable guards to farriers have secured the 
-irppointment of veterinary surgeons, They under- 
stand the army, have been raised in it, and take all 
the indignities and insults as a matter of course. 

To the shame of the veterinary profession—and 
particularly to the American members thereof—-be 
it said, that not a single effort has been made to 
raise the profession above its present level in the 
United States army, if I may except that by Dr. 
Olaf Sehwartzkopff, whose little pamphlet in 
reference to this subject does him great eredit, and 
Which should be closely studied by every veterin- 
arian in this country, Young man! keep away 
from the United States army; shun it as you 
would the deadly upas or the fumes of carbon mon- 
oxide!! There is a wide field for you outside its 
unhallowed precincts, where you can win fame and 
wealth without the indignities and insults, not to 
mention the $75 per month, that are yours in the 
wriny of the United States.” ; 





NEW EXPERIMENTS 
REGARDING THE ORIGIN OF COW-POX. 
By W. A. Fontan. 


A happy accident (writes Dr. Fontan) occasioned 
my passing through Toulouse, at a time when a 
question of the highest importance was being sub- 
mitted to experiment,—I mean the question of the 
origin of vaccinia. The following is an abstract of 
the principal facts :—Some weeks ago, M. Sarrano, 
of Rienmes, observed that several mares {brought 
back to his establishment for the second or third 
time, were affected with the grease (eaux aux jambes) 
There was a sort of epidemic of the affection, for 
nearly a hundred horses were found to be suffering 
from it. The variety of grease was the pustular 
form. 

One of these mares was taken to Toulouse to the 
veterinary school, where the learned Professor M. 
Lafosse soon recognised the true character of the 
epidemic. He inoculated with some of the matter 
of these pustules the teat of a cow, in the presence 
of his assistant and numerous pupils. Soon after- 
wards fine pustules made their appearance on the 
udder of the cow. One of the most distinguished 
physicians of Toulouse, Dr. Cayrel, the official 
vaccinator- of Toulouse, vaccinated with the pustules 
of the cow, several infants who had never been 
vaccinated. Well characterised vaccine vescicles 
followed, presenting their pearly aspect, central 
depression, and rose-coloured areola, increasing in 
size from day to day, without any trace of erysipe- 
latous inflammation. 

A second cow was vaccinated with matter from 
the first cow, and infants were also vaccinated with 
matter from the second cow : the results were equally 
satisfactory, as in the former case. At present they 
have arrived at the fourth vaccination from the 
first cow, and at the third from the second cow. I 
was present at this vaccination: the vescicles were 
very fine. One was photographed in my presence 
with a tolerably satisfactory result. The vescicle 
presented the most characteristic appearance of 
vaccinia. When pricked, no purulent matter es- 
caped, but gradually a serous fluid oozed out in 
great abundance, with which several infants were 
vaccinated. 

The new matter is very active, and succeeded in 
the case of a pupil of the veterinary school, vaccin- 
ated in infancy, and in whom all previous attempts 
at re-vaccination had failed. I saw a vesicle in an 
infant produced by the virus of this pupil, finer and 
more developed than three vescicles produced by an 
ordinary vaccination in the same infant. (No doubt 
the two vaccinations were performed simultaneously. ) 

Already thirty infants have been vaccinated at 
Toulouse. No unpleasant symptoms have manifested 
themselves in any case; and in all the result has 
been most satisfactory. 

Dr. Izaril, formerly vaccinator in Paris, considered 
the vescicles so good, that he had his son vaccinated 
this morning with virus from one of the infants. 

An official commission has beep named by the 
prefect to carry out these experiments. A report 
will be drawn up and communicated in due time. 
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AIR ENTERING tue VEINS arrer BLEEDING. | tive to Brighton and back against time in July 
By M. A. Rey ‘| last. For some time also thousands of people com- 


.P 2 ee ; pletely blocked that part of Edgware Road from 
Professor of Clinical Medicine in the Veterinary School at Lyons. | \hich the funeral procession was to start. As 

By experiments upon horses, M. Rey has been|a token of respect the drivers of nearly all the 
led to think that the fears generally entertained | public conveyances had crape bows affixed to their 
about the entrance of air into the veins after bleed-| whips. The first funeral car was completely covered 
ing, are not a little exaggerated, at least in the case | with wreaths and other floral emblems. Four 
of the lower animals. carriages conveyed the relatives and near friends, 

When the jugular vein of a horse is opened | after which came a remarkable procession of coaches 
without afterwards arresting the flow of blood by | and private vehicles, foremost of which was the “Old 
pinning the vessel, there is frequently, for hours | Times” Brighton coach, driven by Capt. Beckett, 
after the operation, a gurgling noise, which shows | who was accompanied by Mr. A. F. McAdam, Mr. 
very plainly that air is entering through by the | Carleton Blythe, Mr. Broadwood, Mr. Henry Hill, 
wound, and yet there is no evident disturbance in|} Mr, Walter Dickson, and the famous guard, Walter 
the general health of the animal. This is one ex-|Godden. The “Virginia Water” coach, running 
periment; another is still more positive. | When, | between Oatlands Park and London, was driven by 
after bleeding, air is blown into the jugular through | Mr, R. Falconer. The “Defiance,” Bentley Priory 
a tube, and the opening then closed, it is generally | coach; the “New Times,” running between Guild- 
held that immediate death is inevitable. M. Rey | ford and London; the ‘“ Perseverence,” Dorking 
maintains the contrary, and says that if the air|coach; the “Comet,” Brighton coach; the 
blown in is in moderate quantity it does not entail | Wonder,” St. Albans coach; the “ Excelsior,” 
any very conspicuous disturbance in the circulatory | Tunbridge Wells coach; the “ Vivid,’ Hampton 
and respiratory functions. He says, indeed, that|Court coach; the ‘Hirondelle, (Hertford), the 
the animal is not killed unless the air is blown in | “Star” (Henley and Windsor), the “Champion” 
during two expirations at least, and not even then if| (Canterbury and Margate), the “New Age” 
the animal be very vigorous. In another experi-| (Hampton Court), and the private drags of Mr. 
ment an open tube is placed in the jugular, and left | Johnson and Mr. David Jenks also took part 
there for several hours, and the invariable result is|in the procession, as well as_ several others. 
that the animal does not experience the slightest | Altogether there were nearly twenty stage coaches 
inconvenience, although from time to time, especially | and drags in the procession. 'The cemetery was 
during inspiration, we hear the characteristic noise | reached at 12.30. The burial service was per 
produced by air entering the open vessel. formed by the Rev. Arthur ¥. H. Scholefield, 

Similar results have also been obtained in a num-| M.A, Long after the mourners had left the ground 
her of cases, in which glandered horses were|the cemetery officials were busy placing the ex- 
destroyed by blowing air into the jugulars. How-| traordinary number of wreaths around the tomb. 
ever injected, whether by special apparatus, or by | Among those present at the grave were the Marquis 
simply blowing through a tube, it was always|of Ailesbury, Captain Stracey, and Mr. Trollope. 
necessary to introduce a large quantity in order to| Among those who sent wreaths and floral tributes 
ensure the destruction of the animal. A few bubbles | were the Duke of Beaufort, Lord De Grey de Wil- 
were not enough, and frequently the introduction, ‘ton, the Committee of the Pelican Club, Lord De 
often repeated, of a large quantity, failed to tell, | Clifford, Colonel North, the Hon. M. Sandys, Mr. 
although the disturbance at each injection was all | Seager Hunt, M.P., Captain Airey, Mr. and Mrs. 
bat fatal. In order to ensure death, indeed, it was | Stratton, the Marquis of Ailesbury, Mr. 8. Freeman, 
necessary to prevent the escape of the air blown in,| Mr. C, 2. Hargreaves, the employés of Cowland 
and of the blood by the wound—a phenomenon often | and Selby, and many others too numerous to men- 
noticed ; if this be done, death is certain and more | tion, including several well-known actresses. The 
or less speedy, in proportion to the amount of air)“ Old Times” Brighton Coach, it is said, dies 
injected and to the vigour of the animal experimen- | with Mr. Selby. It will not run in future, and all 
ted upon. | the horses, &c., will be sold shortly. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SURGERY—CHLOROFORM—TIME, 











NOTES AND NEWS, — 


Funeral of the ‘‘Old Times ” Whip ; | Dear Sir, 


pens . I have had a copy of The Veterinary Record of December 
The funeral of Mr. James William Selby, late ' the 15th sent to me with the following editorial paragraph 


whip of the Brighton “Old Times” coach, took | marked in red ink. 


place in Highgate Cemetery on Wednesday. Eighteen |“ We recently had a little difference about the adminis- 
shia aa = 5 th eke danei d aaeeien | tration of chloroform expressed in our pages, and we have 
ag aches, three private drags, and numcrous |) card lately of some rather startling feats in operative sur- 


brakes and broughams, all driven by well known | gery, by human practitioners. Nothing, however, has 
whips, formed part of the procession, which reached | surpassed the following statement published in The Globe, 
nearly a mile in length. As early as ten o’clock a of Dec. 13th: ‘‘ The Doctor’s hand was very seriously cut, 


‘ sane . ‘ 4tta?? 4,,| and he had to be placed under chloroform for two hours 
large crowd collected opposite ‘Hatchetts 10 | while his hand was being sewn up.” The wound must 





: we . * 4 = / 
] iceadilly and around the shop of a florist, where 4! have been of enormous extent, or the operating surgeon 
painting was exhibited depicting the memorable somewhat deliberate or ” 
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Let me say, Sir, that I was not the operating surgeon, 
so that I am not actuated by any purely persona] motive in 
asking your reconsideration of the conclusion conveyed at 
the end of the paragraph. 

I know nothing of the little difference you may have ex- 
pressed in your pages as to the administration of chloro- 
form: like many other conveniences, chloroform may have 
its abuses in practice: the abuses are slight when compared 
with the vast relief daily afforded by the administration of 
anesthetics. I have no desire however, to say anything on 
this general question of anesthesia. 

The Globe plainly informs its readers that the wound 
was ‘‘ serious,” and irrespective of the infrequent danger 
to life, in similar wounds of the upper limb, the seriousness 
can be said to imply rather an appreciation of the nature 
of the structures divided, than an idea of the ‘‘ enormous 
extent ’ of the wound. 

This being the case, the wound was serious because of 
the four tendons or sinews of the common extensor of the 
digits and, in addition, the special extensor tendon of the 
index finger having been divided. 

Kiither the tendons must be united or the hand remain 
almost totally crippled. 

With the former more acceptable alternative in view, 
the doctor was placed under chloroform in order that a 
slow, gentle, steady and deliberate, at the same time 
painless, search could be made for the upper ends of the 
cut tendons, invisible by reason of their retraction from 
the edges of the gaping skin wound. 

The tendon of the extensor indicis, its upper end, was 
especially difficult to find. 

During this delicately conducted search, it is important 
that the minimum traumatism be inflicted on the tender 
sheaths of the tendons and their surrounding cellular 
tissues. 

ach tendon was accurately sutured, end to end, by fine 
catgut held in fine needles: this takes time if adjacent 
tendons are to be kept truly separate. 

The Globe states that the Doctor was “placed under 
chloroform for two hours while his hand was being sewn 
up.” ‘This may be read as the time occupied in suturing 
the skin: two or three minutes is ample for that. 

The time should really include al! the above-mentiond 
adjustment of tendons, together with the preliminary 
preparation, antiseptically, of the wound, also the final 
upplication of the dressings, and the splints to steady the 
wrist. 

Very little movement has been so far permitted: the skin 
united quickly, but all practical and scientific interest is 
centered upon the ultimate strength and freedom of move- 
ment of the tendons, and of this it is too,soon to speak 
decidedly, although the result so far, promises to prove 
sound. 

You will see then that the operation was tedious, although 


trivial compared to the amputation of a thigh, or the re- 
moval of a breast or ovarian tumour, each of which seldom 
occupies more than a fraction of the time. But where 
could chloroform have shewn to greater advantage, or a 
long operation have been more justifiable than in the 
Doctor’s wound ? 

I have candidly narrated the main features of the wound 
in question simply because I feel sure you would like to be 
aware of them. 

You and your readers, as well as myself, cannot help 
rejoicing to see how the human and comparative pathology 
of recent years has grown up by the simultaneous labours 
of the veterinary and medical professions. 

We have only to read our journals regularly to note the 
progress. 

At the same time the social relations of the two pro- 
fessions are becoming increasingly prominent: dinners 
and public meetings are frequently mutually enjoyed and 
jointly profitable— Witness the correspondence in your own 
pages on the comparative pathology of puerperal disease. 

I euclose my card, and beg to remain, 

Yours most faithfully, 
‘* ANESTHESIA AND ANTISEPTIC SURGERY.’: 





Communications are acknowledged from Messrs. A. W. 
Briggs: John Malcolm: M. G. Byerley: Tedbar Hopkins: 
F. C. Mahon. 
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